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There is much else of varied interest in these volumes which can not 
here be detailed; it must suffice to mention in conclusion a chapter on 
Jewish names, and the chapter on the economic situation of the Jews — 
occupations, wealth, and the like — and the influence of the laws on this 
situation. 

In the preface the author announces the preparation of a volume of 
indexes, which are necessary to make fully available the wealth of learn- 
ing accumulated in this remarkable work and the publication of which 
will add to the debt of gratitude scholars already owe him. 

George Foot Moore. 

The Evolution of Early Christianity: a Genetic Study of First-Cen- 
tury Christianity in Relation to its Religious Environment. By 
Shirley Jackson Case, of the Department of New Testament 
and Early Christian Literature, University of Chicago. (Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press. 1914. Pp. ix, 385.) 
While religion has long been seen in the light of historical evolution, 
the interconnection of early Christianity and other religious currents has 
rather recently become a matter of serious discussion. After the inter- 
esting contributions of French scholars like Havet and Boissier, the topic 
lapsed somewhat until the wealth of knowledge accumulated by classical 
philologians and students of comparative religion constrained theologians, 
particularly in Germany, to engage in the debate. One result is that 
enterprising young adherents of a Religionsgeschichtliche Schule not only 
interpret the development of Christian worship and practice by reference 
to analogies in pagan religion but even begin to essay a modern recon- 
struction of the form and statement of Christian doctrine to correspond 
with the new view of origins. These efforts to see the beginnings of 
Christianity in relation to a general religious environment have been 
somewhat groping and confined to details, while the new American 
contribution now made by Professor Case of Chicago deserts all piece- 
meal discussion for a broad statement of Christian origins as " the 
enrichment of experience and the evolution of ideas and practices under 
the influence of contemporary religions" (p. 34). The point at issue is 
clearly put : " The primary activity which called the Christian movement 
into existence was not the ah extra insertion of some other-worldly quan- 
tity of ritual, doctrine, or ethical instruction into the realm of human 
experience, but an outburst of spiritual energy on the part of Jesus and 
his followers striving after new and richer religious attainments under 
the stimuli of a new and more suggestive environment." " These attain- 
ments must be estimated in terms of various individuals' response to 
their religious environment, their direct reaction upon their own peculiar 
world, and their personal conquests in the realm of spiritual experience." 
Dr. Case does not limit attention therefore to incidental analogies be- 
tween Christian and other religious expressions or determine the possi- 
bility of the specific influence of cult upon cult. He shows the total 
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content of environment as tending to just those forms of religious con- 
ception which 'became the dominant characteristics of Christianity. 

In a preliminary way Dr. Case sketches in broadi, rapid outline the 
total cultural situation due to the expansion of Hellenism and to the 
Roman unification of a Hellenized world, the situation conditioning such 
catholic movements in religion as succeeded nationalistic types. Later 
chapters present more fully the result of intensive study of these re- 
ligious tendencies, indicating their moulding influence on the Christian 
mission. In the meantime the vital connection of Christianity and 
Judaism and the developmental differentiation of the two furnish an 
illuminating and delicately judicious discussion. In this Dr. Case holds 
a golden mean between those who like Achelis emphasize rather exclu- 
sively the continuity with Judaism and those who like Bousset construct 
even Paul's conceptions in terms of adaptation to the Hellenistic world. 
The discussion serves indeed as a critical review of the brilliant and 
seductive argument of Bousset's Kyrios Christos. 

Such a presentation obviously depends for its effect on constructive 
power in mastering the bewildering welter of ancient religion and on a 
power of sympathetic divination which can seize upon religious values in 
vanished forms and relate them thus to spiritual attitudes which the 
Christian comprehends by right of birth. Of such power the book is a 
shining example, as may be instanced by the chapter on the religious 
significance of emperor-worship. It is made to seem an historical inevi- 
tability that the Jewish Messianic movement associated with Jesus should 
lose its original national character and proclaim Jesus as an imperial 
authority with a kingdom of a spiritual and external order, as a deity by 
mystic union with whom believers had assurance of immortality, as 
mediating an emotional experience of the supernatural, as a beneficent 
power tranquillizing superstitious fears, as centre of a sacramental sys- 
tem congenial to pagan habits. The victory of Christianity is thus a 
case of satisfying the needs of the society in which it spread. 

This admirable fruit of scholarship and historical comprehension is 
written in a clear sober style without literary gesture. It has a wealth 
of bibliographical annotation which will be of value to every special 
student of the subject, and the proportions and form of the presentation 
commend it to the general reader. 

It may be doubted whether Dr. Case is equally satisfactory in his first 
chapter, where before arguing the moulding power of environment he 
sets aside the notion of a static Christian " essence " as containing from 
the beginning all that should be unfolded and expressed. This polemic 
has weight against an intellectualistic notion of "essence" as a sum> of 
ideas, but just as he himself seems to reserve religion per se as an original 
activity not compounded out of other elements, so probably he would con- 
cede that Christianity as a high form of religion must have as a really 
central element psychologically the purer consciousness of this religious 
relationship. Distinguishing thus between the intuitive experience of 
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the religious object and its symbolic expression, we may be allowed to 
view the question of " essence " in a form incongruous with that which 
governs Dr. Case's antithesis of static and developmental. But this con- 
cerns the philosopher rather than the historian. 

Francis A. Christie. 

BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN HISTORY 

Customary Acres and their Historical Importance. Being a series 
of unfinished Essays by the late Frederic Seebohm, Hon.LL.D., 
Litt.D. (London and New York: Longmans, Green, and Com- 
pany. 1914. Pp. xiii, 274.) 

During his last illness, Mr. Seebohm devoted himself to grouping as 
coherently as possible the notes made in connection with his latest re- 
searches and the result has, with cautious apology, been published by his 
son. Although both writer and editor were well aware of the incomplete- 
ness of the work, they rightly surmised that it would be of value to 
scholars — at least a contributory " essay ", as Mr. Seebohm modestly 
liked to consider all his books. 

One readily sees how he came to give attention to customary acres. 
Being primarily interested in the economic history of the pastoral and 
agricultural community, he began more than thirty years ago to inquire 
what light could be thrown upon its development by a study of its so- 
called " shell ". This shell was the expanse of open field round the settle- 
ment. To explain its character he wrote what is still perhaps his best- 
known chapter, the one which describes the three-field system as it was 
practised in 1819 in his native village of Hitchin. Resorting thereafter 
to this type of agrarian organization as a standard for comparison, he 
investigated earlier and more remote usages, until, by inferring a long- 
continued and intimate connection between field systems and the fortunes 
of the community which employed them, he became the champion of the 
early origin of manorial lordship. After establishing, as it seemed to 
him, the conclusion that the open-field system in one form or another 
acted for centuries as a preservative shell for a tribal or village com- 
munity, he next inquired whether additional arguments could not be 
derived from a study of the units into which a villager's holding was 
divided, the customary acres scattered throughout the arable fields. The 
book before us is the result. 

As a matter of fact, the author's investigations have brought to light 
nothing new about the development of manorial lordship. On the con- 
trary they have taken him afield from that topic and, as they stand, 
relate rather to another subject upon which he has often dwelt before. 
This is the character and extent of early Celtic economic usages. For 
the somewhat slender connecting thread of these chapters is the influence 
exerted by Celtic rent-paying units of tenure, and the extent to which 
Celtic units of linear and superficial measure can be traced throughout 
western Europe. 



